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POLICY AND LEADERSHIP OF By 


THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION FELLOWSHIP | 


Tuis article is not the unconsidered flash of a sud- 
den inspiration. It has been quietly taking form ever 
since the one-man pattern for the “New Policy” of the 
American Education Fellowship was published’ and, 
after a few telling touches of revision, was unani- 
mously endorsed at an AEF convention in Chicago. 
And, by way of further preliminary comment, it might 
be helpful to add an autobiographical note to the effect 
that the writer is a member of the AEF, a subscriber 
to two journals edited by members of this group, and 
is a stanch believer in the maintenance of a spear- 
head organization in education, one that will serve as 
an intelligent critie of current practice and, with all 
due respect for an oft-quoted poet, one that will not 
lack the courage to be the first by which the new is 
tried. 

The best brief statement of the AEF’s present policy 
ean be found on the back cover of current issues of 

1T. B. Brameld, ‘‘A New Policy for A. E. F.,’’ Pro- 
gressive Education, 25 (November, 1947), 258-62, 269. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Progressive Education. A fuller statement based on 
the pattern previously mentioned appeared in the 
same journal, February, 1948. In each of these state- 
ments it is made clear that the new policy is funda- 
mentally inclusive of the old and goes beyond it. 
That is, the AEF adheres to the “method of intelli- 
gence” as the basic consideration in living and learn- 
ing, which its predecessor, the Progressive Education 
Association, exploited for a generation, and reaches 
out to include among its aims two age-old human 
aspirations which in simplest phraseology ean be 
The first of 


supplementary objectives embraces America’s 


designated prosperity and peace. these 
most 
most 


challenging domestic problem; the second, its 


challenging international problem. To further the 
first, the original statement of policy proposed to use 
the schools as a means of bringing about a socialistic 
reconstruction of the American economic system. To 
advance the second it proposed public-school instrue- 
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tion designed to foster the establishment of a genuine 
world order or government. 

In what remains to be said, attention will be cen- 
tered on the first of these new objectives—economic 
reconstruction. Those whose memories reach back to 
the exciting educational controversies of the deflation- 
ary and depressing thirties will recognize the recur- 
rence here of something familiar, of history repeat- 
ing itself, for from 1934 to 1940 educational theorists 
were at each others’ throats over a sensational Pro- 
gressive proposal to teach the social studies in a col- 
lectivistic frame of reference.2, This proposal was 
widely and, I think, intelligently, interpreted as a 
move to indoctrinate for socialism in the public 
schools, a move to stack the cards for one side of a 
great controversial issue and was bitterly opposed 
not only by conservative educators but also by many 
of liberal persuasion in the profession. Such raw 
prejudgment of a controversial issue was seen by the 
opponents to be a violation of the very pragmatic 
theory upon which the Progressive doctrine of in- 
struction was founded, a flouting, indeed, of the open- 
mindedness with which the scientific study of any 
problem should be approached. In spite of the pres- 
sure to make the same mistake twice, the majority 
now in control of the AEF have acted with greater 
insight and consistency than did their precursors. 
They believe that the necessity for reconstruction is 
inseparably linked with the inevitability of social and 
physical change, but they believe, too, that no over- 
all prejudice in favor of Communism or Fascism or 
capitalism is admissible in a scientific study of social 
reconstruction. That is, if the process of instruction 
is to proceed democratically, “there should be,” as 
they say, “no attempt in teaching to indoctrinate for 
any political party or for any given economic system.” 

Of course, one of the most significant things about 
this new policy is the implied realization of the in- 
adequacy of an educational program built on method 
alone. The new policy, in a sense, makes amends for 
a shortcoming in the earlier Progressive program 
which grew out of a philosophic misinterpretation. 
The bitter aspersions cast on knowledge, on content, 
on truth, even, were not supported by the instrumen- 
tal pragmatism that formed the underpinning of the 
earlier program. Knowledge is constituted of con- 
clusions based more or less precisely on experience, 
and certainly no philosophers have shown greater in- 
terest or success than the instrumentalists in improv- 
ing the technique of deriving such conclusions. So 
-why was it necessary for their educational followers 
to believe that sufficient unto the day is the content 

2 Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 


American Historical Association. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1934. 
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thereof? Like most other practical people, the jp 
strumentalist is seeking conclusions (knowledge) of 
the most lasting value, even though the doctrine of 
relativity, which is not merely pragmatic but scien. 
tific in the broadest sense, prepares him for the pos- 
sible rejection of his conclusions the very next day 
Just consider for a moment the knowledge a com 
petent economist carries about daily under his hat— 
knowledge of interest rates and bank loans, of Jaho» 
contracts and wage scales, of imports and exports, 
of individual savings and home ownership—knowlede, 
upon the basis of which he frames answers on short 
notice to questions (problems) arising in his own ming 
and in the minds of others during a consultation, ay 
interview, a radio forum, a classroom discussion. Ang 
he is the prototype of every educated human being. 

The important point that emerges from the fore. 
going argument is not epitomized in the inane query, 
Does knowledge have value? It is expressed rather 
in the query, What knowledge is of most worth and 
how is it to be obtained? The reply of current edv- 
eational Progressivism to this double-barrelled query 
quite obviously runs as follows: The knowledge of 
most worth is that which contributes most to the solu- 
tion of significant problems in life, and this knowl- 
edge can best be acquired as it functions effectively 
in the study of these problems. 

With the realization that problems of general sig- 
nificance could not be abandoned to the mercies of 
accidentalism, the necessity for discriminating selee- 
tion of the “material” of study became obvious. This 
meant, definitely, a modification of the AEF’s cur- 
riculum theory. Furthermore, if two units (issues, 
problems) can be selected in advance of study, why 
not four, a hundred, any number within the limits 
of significant value? With this departure the influ- 
ence of the left-wingers, who permitted the immediate 
interest of the pupil to chart his course, began to 
wane. The concept of the neutral school became less 
alluring, for it was a logical descendant of the indi- 
vidualistic trend. The central motive of the indi- 
vidualists, democracy in education, was beyond re- 
proach, but their notion of democracy left much to 
be desired. They proceeded as if democracy were 4 
mere collection of individual wills or independent 
personalities, when, in addition to a collection, it is 
an organization of such wills or personalities for the 
accomplishment of certain common ends or purposes. 
Thus the individualistic movement went to seed in 
one-sidedness; social value came into its own agai; 
and the AEF found itself in the comfortable com- 
pany of curriculum makers who clearly sense the 
social and other external factors in the integration 
of individual experience. 

The AEF still faces the difficulty that arises when 
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cial value is not confirmed by individual value or 
evaluation; when the student does not see eye to eye 
with the curriculum maker. Cases of this kind prob- 
ably arise most frequently from a narrow student 
perspective or an untimely introduction of problems. 
The difficulty is not most serious at the higher levels 
of learning, except where man as bumbling educator 
has been guilty of malodorous malfeasance in office. 
The choice of a college implies acceptance of its gen- 
eral requirements; the choice of a course, the accept- 
ance of certain types of problems. At the lower 
levels the teacher’s approach is guided by the readi- 
ness and intelligence of the pupils, the assumption 
being that understanding of the facts in a problem 
situation will usually disclose its value, if any, for 
study, and that value determines choice. Coercion is 
avoided because it is both undemocratic and uneco- 
nomieal. Even to the deepest tenets of our demo- 
cratic faith, we are open to reason, but not to com- 


80 


yulsion. 

: The present status of Progressive theory can be 
briefly described from a slightly different angle. The 
exponents of educational Progressivism have always 
spurned Mr. Dooley’s famous dogma, It doesn’t make 
any difference what a boy studies, just so he doesn’t 
like it. But for a period of years an energetic indi- 
vidualistie element in control of this school of edu- 
cational thought threw Mr. Dooley into reverse and 
hoisted a banner with the strange device, It doesn’t 
make any difference what a boy studies, just so he 
likes it. Then and there the content of the traditional 
curriculum ebbed to an all-time low in the esteem of 
these reformers. Now the AEF is saying essentially, 
It does make a difference what a boy studies, and more 
so if he likes it. Knowledge ceases to be an object 
of suspicion if it functions in a problem-solving quest. 
Such knowledge is automatically identified by its value 
to the quest and is woven more firmly into the web 
of personal experience than knowledge lacking this 
value relation. The test of the respectability of 
knowledge becomes legitimacy of birth. 

The new objectives specified in the present setup 
of the AEF are precisely those which were chosen by 
Professor Brameld, author of the original policy draft. 
The two additions were apparently enough to serve 
his purpose, and may still do so to a degree, even 
though undemocratic and unscientific indoctrination 
has been avoided in the plan as revised and accepted. 
The AEF, in other words, attached nominal approval 
to his objectives, but hedged significantly on the means 
proposed for their accomplishment. The modification 
of the means, however, has freed the objectives of 
their original taint, that is, their specific partiality. 

The original draft of the new policy is an amazing 
document. It is replete with exaggeration and with 


vigorous affirmations of questionable personal beliefs. 
And if some of the present writer’s beliefs are also 
questionable (whose aren’t?), they may at least serve 
to cast a measure of doubt on unsubstantiated asser- 
tions that might otherwise be mistaken for truths. 
“Unprecedented educational tasks,” “never in history,” 
“utterly certain”—these and similar phrases assail the 
reader of this emotionalized appeal to educators. The 
document as a whole is a terrific indictment of the 
American system, an indictment which does nothing 
to clarify the principles of that system, in fact has not 
a good word to say about it from beginning to end. 

The original proposals for the socialization of 
America hark back to the depression of the thirties 
as a point of departure: 


While America seems to have learned little from its 
recent economic experience, other parts of the world have 
learned much. All over the earth powerful movements of 
the common people are demanding that these absurd and 
destructive fluctuations of the industrial system should 
end... .3 


The fact is, however, that America has learned much 
indeed during and since the nineteen-thirties about 
the control of inflation and is applying numerous con- 
trols in the present inflationary period, while socialism 
in New Zealand has gone on the rocks, Australia’s 
socialistic politicos have been shoved out of office, the 
Attlee government in Great Britain is tottering on the 
brink, and socialistic agitators in the United States 
have much less to cheer about now than at any other 
time since the end of World War II. 

Practically the only “powerful movements of the 
common people” left to cheer an evangel of world- 
wide socialization are those taking place under the 
aegis of the Russians, in which illiterate masses are 
moved by the pressure of military force and/or the 
infiltration of Communistic doctrinaires and saboteurs. 
In more enlightened Western Europe the influence of 
Communism has been steadily and conspicuously on 
the decline for some time. And what evidence is 
available to show that the Communists have mastered 
the secret of avoiding inflation, except possibly the 
state of chronic depression that pervades Soviet 
Russia and most of her satellites? 

In the face of its current failures, we are asked to 
“channel the energies of education” toward an un- 
American system; that is, lead young America into 
it by the method of totalitarian indoctrination, other- 
wise referred to by the proponent of “channeling” 
as the doctrine of “defensible partiality.” Moreover, 
other organizations besides the AEF are to be steamed 
up for the same new purposes by infiltration. The 
world-wide New Education Fellowship and its journal, 
New Era, are listed among the first agencies to be 

3 T. B. Brameld, op. cit. 
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eaptured for co-operation. Then follow UNESCO, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, the 
Association for Childhood Education, the Political 
Action Committee, the Union for Democratic Action, 
and the like. 

It may be advantageous to the reader to hark back 
for a moment to some of the earlier writings of the 
author of this program, particularly writings concern- 
ing aspects of Marxism. We shall present a few ex- 
cerpts from these writings, from which one may better 
judge for himself whether or not there is a connec- 
tion between the philosophic conclusions of yesterday 
and the educational ambitions of today. 

In his Ph.D. dissertation Brameld made a study of 
one of the basie problems confronting deterministic 
materialism, namely, the problem of activity versus 
We shall not tarry with this problem, 
In the next few years 


acquiescence, 
for it will not later concern us. 
there followed several articles devoted to the inter- 
pretation of the Marxian philosophy and its relation 
to education. One of these appeared as the leading 
article in the initial issue of Science and Society, a 
Marxian quarterly. Therein Brameld stated the aim 
of his article in the following words: 

I was eager, therefore, to place the challenge of Marx- 
ism squarely before the progressive elements in American 
education, because it seemed to me they would get no- 
where not so much as 
to the what, for on that they seemed fairly clear—but as 
to how.5 


until they were much clearer 


The how mentioned in the quotation refers to the 


> as a method of accom- 


revolutionary “class struggle’ 
plishing social ends, a method which is alluded to in 
the title of the article by the milder phrase, “social 
struggle.” The method includes the Marxian resort 
to violence when milder measvres fail. The subdued 
tone in which the use of violence is treated will be 


fully appreciated in the excerpt which follows: 


The opposition of the class in control of capitalistic 
society is so tremendous that nothing short of counter- 
opposition frequently bordering upon, indeed crystallizing 
into, illegality will suffice to defeat it.6 


If we retrace our steps to the Marxian-quarterly 
article, we find the author even then playing with the 
vision of the “new America” to be reached by cross- 
ing the social frontier. The value of Marxism for the 


crossing is stated thus: 


But at present what [American educators] need espe- 
cially te consider, in devising a strong and skilful strat- 


4T. B. Brameld, ‘‘The Réle of Acquiescence in Lenin- 
ism.’’ Doctor’s dissertation, University of Chicago, 1931. 

5T. B. Brameld, ‘‘ American Education and the Social 
Struggle,’’ Science and Society, I (1936), 1-17. 

6T. B. Brameld, ‘‘Karl Marx and the American 
Teacher,’’ Social Frontier, II (November, 1935), 53-56. 
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egy by which to cross the social frontier of new Amerie, 
is whether Marxism has not less but rather more—myg) 
more—to offer than as yet they willingly admit.7 


And in the passage which follows he indicates how the 
Marxian method can assist in making the transition 
to an “organized society” in America: 

On the other hand, the more strongly we feel the jp. 
justice and resistance of our disorganized society, the 
more eagerly should we respond to the appeal of ay 
hypothesis which precipitates consistency and meaning 
among disparate events, and the more readily should we 
wish to support a proportionately vigorous means of 
transition to an organized society. Granting other pos. 
sibilities, does not the Marxian method conform with 


these requirements ?8 


The record speaks quite clearly for itself. These 
published statements shed no inconsiderable light on 
Marxian doctrine as disseminated by Brameld prior to 
the preparation of the “new policy” for the ARF, 
In view of his occasional comment to the effect tha 
the Marxian theories under discussion are not neces. 
sarily his own, the reader will have to decide where 
he is merely expounding Marxism and where he js 
writing in its defense. The defensive attitude is most 
marked in his answers to critics of the doctrine, Fi 
example, when an American educator cited lying as 
one of the approved means used by Marxism 
achieve its ends, Brameld answered that so far as h 
knew Marx did not advoeate this policy. He did not 
add, however, that lying was definitely advocated by 
Lenin in this connection, and, as well known, has be- 
come standard Communistic practice. 

When Brameld says, “I was eager, therefore, to 
place the challenge of Marxism squarely before the 
progressive elements in American education,” there is 
no doubt of the intent: he wanted, as he says, to ac- 
quaint progressive educators with the Marxian method 
of accomplishing social purposes, for otherwise, he 
thought, “they would get nowhere.” This passage, in 
the first person, brings his attitude out into the open 
and sets the pattern for the article from which three 
of our last four quotations have been taken. 

What of the story which the record tells? 
words, what of Marxism in American education? It 
was the writer’s original intention to stop short of 
this topic, because of its general magnitude and obfus- 
A paragraph on it can do do more than state 
Moreover, 


In other 


cation. 
it and answer with seeming dogmatism. 
answers differ considerably even among presumably 
intelligent persons in and out of our profession. It 
is the fashion among certain intellectuals as well as 
among most Marxists to claim freedom of action for 
Communists in the name of liberalism and the Bill of 

7T. B. Brameld, ‘‘ American Education and the Social 
Struggle,’’ Science and Society, I (1936), 1-17. 

8 Ibid. 
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But the number of such liberals is growing 


yr. fs 
Rights. 


less as the people of the United States get their eyes 
open more and more to the fact that, as Justice Jack- 
son says, the Communist Party is not just another 
nolitical party, but a group of conspirators bent on 
the violent overthrow of the American government. 


Our people in large majority are now convinced that 

is traitorous in 
In this opinion they are far ahead of Fed- 
The Communist Party has not yet 
been outlawed by the administration in Washington, 


character, criminal in 


intent. 


eral legislation. 


but publie sentiment, which is the true foundation of 
law, seems ripe for legislative christening. 

In view of the circumstances just described, what 
should be the attitude of the American Education Fel- 
lowship? This, of course, is for it to decide, but a 


Shorter Papers. 
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personal opinion will, perhaps, not be out of place, 
even if it has the appearance of pointing the moral 
of the story. It seems certain that this organization 
cannot maintain a position of educational leadership 
in the United States and at the same time maintain 
connections or policies that furnish grounds for even 
All of 


which is said in the friendliest spirit, for the AEF, 


the suspicion of collusion with Communism. 


apart from some of its unnecessary declarations and 
The 


essence of its strength, the promise of a richer to- 


affiliations, exerts a powerful pull on the writer. 


morrow, reside in the principles for which it stands, 
its educational philosophy. If the AEF would grow 
in strength, its philosophy must continue to grow more 
authentic and mature in its reflection of the true in- 
wardness of democratic education. 





THE FOLKLORE APPROACH IN 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Pau, G. BREWSTER 
Henderson State Teachers College, 


Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Many years ago John Dewey enunciated the prin- 
ciple that primarily we teach individuals rather than 
subject-fields, a pronouncement with which no think- 
ing person will quarrel. Another of the fundamental 
tenets of education is that the teacher must start with 
the students where he finds them in order to lead them 
to the point where they ought to be. Still another is 

the good teacher teaches not only his students but 
also the community in which he works. It follows, 


F then, that a going back to the knowledge or lore of 


the people themselves, i.e., to folklore, for a starting 
point is the first step toward that end, since it is a 


terpreted without a knowledge of the roots from which 
it has sprung. 

Our system of education has sometimes been criti- 
czed on the ground that it tends to widen the gulf 
between the educated and the uneducated, that it is 
making children ashamed and contemptuous of par- 
ents and indeed of all older people whose learning is 
We need not concern ourselves here with 
whether the assertion is true or false, but the fact that 
it has been and is being made should give us pause. 
Under a democratic form of government, one in which 
the burden of supporting the schools rests upon the 
shoulders of all its citizens, there should be not the 
slightest basis or reason for the feeling that prompts 


meagre, 


such an accusation. 
A judicious use of folk materials, not in formal 


folklore courses but integrated with history, musie, 
home economics, dramaties, literature, art, physical 
education, science, and other subjects, will do much 
not only to make these more “alive” for the pupil but 
also to arouse community interest and stimulate com- 
munity participation. The teacher of history, for 
example, will find legends and traditions of consider- 
able help. Recordings of Revolutionary War ballads, 
songs of the War of 1812, Civil War ballads, and 
songs of more recent wars will prove definitely useful 
in history courses. So will folksongs treating of such 
nonmilitary themes as the trials of the homesteader, 
the exploits of the lumberjack, or the life of the ecow- 
boy. 

The home-economies instructor ean use quilt pat- 
terns, rug designs, and folk recipes to interest her 
classes. If someone in the community still does spin- 
ning or weaving, the class should be given an op- 
The science 
form of 


portunity to see the actual operation.? 
teacher can folk in the 
weatherlore and folk cures. 

In the teaching of literature there is, incidentally, 
a fine opportunity to stress native American folklore. 


utilize materials 


1 Material folklore or ‘‘hand skill’’ (as opposed to 
‘*mind skill’’) has been almost wholly neglected in this 
country until very recently. In Europe, on the other 
hand, it has for years occupied a prominent place in folk- 
lore study. In Norway, for example, there is the fine 
Oslo Folk Museum to which visits by schoo] children are 
compulsory. Each child in Oslo visits the museum at 
least four times before leaving the elementary school, and 
pupils from other parts of the country are taken to see it 
as often as possible. Here they see peasant art, hand- 
made tools, costumes, ete., as well as demonstrations of 
weaving, spinning, wood carving, and the like. In this 
country the Farmer’s Museum of Cooperstown (N. Y.), 
which is maintained by the New York Historical Society, 
is somewhat comparable. The states of Minnesota and 
New Mexico are working along the same line through 
their Folk Arts Commissions. 
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After all, is there any reason why a child should read 
or be told of giants and yet be unacquainted with the 
mighty Paul Bunyan? If he is told of the marvelous 
feats which Robin Hood performed with his trusty 
yew bow, why should he not be told also of John Dar- 
ling’s equally spectacular performance with the long 
rifle? The Roman hero who leaped into a chasm and 
thus sacrificed himself to the gods in order to avert 
a calamity threatening his people was no more noble 
than the Polish Joe Magerac, who jumped into a huge 
ladle of molten steel in order to ensure that the beams 
made of it would be the strongest and the best ever 
seen, 

The part that can be played by folk materials in 
the fields of music, art, dramatics, and physical edu- 
cation is so obvious that no explanation of it need be 
made here. 

With such a program as this, school life becomes 
closely integrated with community life, which is as it 
should be. No longer need the patron with a limited 
educational background feel ill at ease with his more 
fortunate children or, indeed, with their teachers. Is 
he not, in a sense, a member of the faculty? Even 
those with the least formal education will suddenly 
find themselves immensely popular with their children, 
their grandchildren, and the rest of the youngsters in 
the neighborhood. From has-beens, old fogies, back 
numbers, they have been transformed almost over- 
night into oracles of wisdom, the wisdom of the folk. 
Children and young people will come to have a better 
understanding and a deeper appreciation of their eld- 
ers (surely a desideratum!), and will come to respect 
their homely philosophy, their ability to adjust them- 
selves to their environment, their ingenuity in creating 
their own amusements, in compounding their own sim- 
pie remedies, in making their own tools and utensils. 
And they will learn and admire, too, both the self- 
reliance of their forefathers when on their own and 
the spirit of co-operation always manifested when 
there was a need for united effort. It is this rapport 
between the child and those of an earlier generation 
that Harold W. Thompson had in mind when he used 
to say to his folklore classes at New York State Col- 
lege, “This is the course in which you get acquainted 
with your grandfather.” 

Although folklore is a science in its own right, it 
can also be a valuable adjunct to many other disci- 
plines. While it can never, for example, be a sub- 
stitute for history, it can by supplementing and com- 
plementing vastly enrich it. Too often, history deals 
with man en masse—armies, mobs, and other large 
groups. When an individual is treated, he is a gen- 
eral, a statesman, or some other outstanding personal- 
ity. Folklore, on the contrary, is concerned with the 
ordinary man, his beliefs, and his way of life. If 
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earefully selected and skilfully handled, folk materia); 
can do much to make dramatic events and periods of 
our past vivid and real to the present-day student ¢ 
history by emphasizing the part played in them by 
the little man—the rifleman, the mule skinner, th 
river boatman, the lonely homesteader, the trapper, 
and the prospector. The romantic aura surrounding 
the great figures of our national past sometimes dap. 
zles us to the extent that we lose sight of the fact that 
without the loyal support of hundreds of plain, ordi. 
nary citizens the former could not have attained thei; 


present lofty stature. 
Courses in American and comparative folklore are 
now being given in a number of our universities— 


California, to mention only a few. In several colleges 
and universities the M.A. may be taken in folklore, 
and the candidate for a Ph.D. is permitted to choos 
it as aminor. At least one leading university offers 
a Ph.D. in folklore. Considerable emphasis on folk. 
lore, though not in the form of separate courses, is to 
be found also in many of our urban high schools, 
In the past, much has been written on the valuable 
contribution which the utilization in such cities as 
Pittsburgh and Detroit of the folklore of various 
groups of foreign extraction has made to a better 
mutual understanding and to a more harmonious re- 
lationship generally.2, Not only the schools but also 
civic organizations, church societies, and other groups 
interested in social betterment have seen the wisdom 
of inaugurating such a program and have proved its 
effectiveness. School authorities find that it makes 
for better discipline and for a keener interest in schoo 
work; police officials like it because it means fewer 
inter-racial broils and a decrease in the number of 
juvenile delinquents. The people themselves have s 
new respect for their national heritage, of which they 
had previously been somewhat contemptuous as being 
“Old Country,” and they learn, too, that all of 1, 
with the exception of the American Indian, are imm- 
grants and that no one should be ashamed of the fact 
that he or his forebears came from another land. 
However, the use of the folk materials is equally 
important and can be equally valuable in small-town 
and rural schools even though most, if not all, of the 
pupils may be of the same racial stock. In some 
sections of the country, and particularly in the rural 
South, children will have had little or no opportunity 
for contact with people of other national origins, yet 
it is highly important that they know at least some- 
thing of the backgrounds of these other Americas. 
Since the more desirable and effective oral interchange 
of traditions and ways of life is impossible here, the 


2 See, for example, A. L. Sickels, ‘‘ Around the World 
in St. Paul’? (Minneapolis: University of Minnesots 
Press, 1945). 
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nly alternative is the using of printed materials and 
perhaps of films and recordings. 
" ‘The utilization of folk materials should begin in the 
lowest grades, even in the kindergarten. Fortunately 
chere is a fair amount of literature and teachers’ helps 
available for work with these age-groups. On the 
other hand, materials suitable for the upper grades 
are still seanty although steps are being taken to 
remedy this situation.* It need hardly be said, of 
-ourse, that the printed page should always (to use a 
folk phrase) “play second fiddle” to oral materials if 
the latter are available. 

What is the logical starting point for a program of 
this kind? The answer obviously, is the teachers col- 
ege, Here there should be offered courses in general 
folklore: the folksong, the folk tale, folk speech, rid- 
ies, games and rhymes, folk toys, folk cures, customs 
and beliefs, ete., and prospective teachers should be 
encouraged and urged to enroll in them. 

Already some teachers colleges have recognized the 
need for such courses and have incorporated them into 
their curricula. Among the more outstanding of these 
are Fairmont (W. Va.) State College, Chico (Calif.) 
State Teachers College, Murray (Ky.) State Teachers 
College, and Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.). It was at the last-named that the so-called 
“Folklore Approach” to teaching was first outlined in 
the summer of 1949. This Muncie conference, which 


3 Two of the best books published in this field in recent 
years are R. C. Seeger, ‘‘American Folksongs for Chil- 
dren’? (New York: Doubleday, 1947), and M. V. Emrich 
and G. Korson, ‘‘The Child’s Book of Folklore’’ (New 
York: Dial, 1947). The album of Woody Guthrie re- 
cordings (Disc, 602), titled ‘‘Songs to Grow On,’’ will 
also be found helpful. 

4 An excellent list is that prepared last year by E. R. 
ickels, supervisor of work with children, Publie Library, 
ndianapolis. Copies can be obtained by writing Eliza- 
beth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


§ 
I 


Corresbondence 
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was attended by college professors, classroom teachers 
from various high schools and elementary schools 
throughout the state, and prominent folklorists from 
all over the country, went on record as recommending 
that colleges, offer 
methods courses on how to integrate American folk 
materials into public-school subjects. At the opening 
of the 1949-1950 school term Ball State Teachers Col- 
Soon after, 


particularly teachers colleges, 


lege gave the first course of this kind. 
other states evinced an interest and began to besiege 
the executive secretary, Elizabeth Pilant, with requests 
for folklore bibliographies and additional informa- 
tion. While it is too early yet to make any forecasts 
of the final result, it can safely be said that at this 
time the “Folklore Approach” is meeting with a 
hearty reception in widely separated parts of the 
country and that it bids fair to be adopted in several 
other states. 

One final word. There may perhaps be those who 
will feel that too great emphasis upon American folk- 
lore will result in the child’s developing a narrowly 
If such there be, I assure 
them that their fears are groundless. Folklore is as 
broad as the world, and even that corpus of it which 


nationalistie point of view. 


we loosely term “American” has its roots in many 
lands. No, the study of folklore is not narrowing but 
broadening, leading not only to a knowledge of the 
traditions, the beliefs, and the mores of other peoples 
but also to a realization of the essential and funda- 
mental likenesses existing between national and racial 
groups differing so greatly in most respects. And, 
most important of all, it brings about a sympathetic 
understanding and a respectful tolerance of the way 
of life of our fellow human beings, in these days of 
international hatred and suspicion a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 





WHO IS THE ENEMY? 


CLARKE L. FOSTER 


Columbus, Ohio 


A criTICAL study of the review of “Communism and 
American Education” in educational literature by W. 
W. Brickman (Scoot anp Soctety, March 25, 1950) 
leads to the conclusion that an objective review in 
this area is quite impossible. Brickman himself wrote 
(p. 186): “The writer’s own bias shines on each of 
the preceding pages despite his efforts to minimize 
it.” Between the lines of the review one senses that 
Brickman has been recently associated with the mili- 
tary establishment and has consciously or uncon- 
iciously absorbed its viewpoint. 


The criticism of this review by DeBoer (“Fear Is 
the Enemy,” ScHoot anp Society, July 22, 1950) 
seems to exhibit the usual difficulty experienced by 
professional writers when they discuss academic free- 
dom. It is hard to come down from the ivory tower 
and look at the subject from the standpoint of a very 
real world. Academic freedom and objectivity are 
ideals to be persistently fought for, but the history 
of higher education, as D’Irsay shows clearly, is a 
record of continuous limitations on achieving them. 
Compromise has always been a practical necessity; 
the problem is to limit the quantity and quality of 
compromise. The medieval university had to discuss 
the problems of life, labor, and learning within the 
bounds of the official theology. The Protestant uni- 
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versity and the Catholie university established by the 
Reformation and the Counter Reformation discussed 
these same problems in terms of official theology and 
the first modern 


the wishes of the prince. Berlin, 


university, never achieved its ideals absolutely and 
carried on the philosophic quest in terms of the pre- 
vailing intellectual climate. Since the 18th century 
the university, publie and private, has become more 
secular and less religious in its orientation and has 
stressed science because of its obvious contributions 
to military and economic power. The state university 
has had to compromise the ideals of academic free- 
dom and objectivity with the demand of the state 
that it must serve the cause of nationalism and the 
insistence of majorities on the boards of trustees that 
teaching and research shall be compatible with the 
values, interests, and needs of business, industry, and 
the professions. 


The endowed university has often 


been uneasy under the pressure of mortmain; the 


denominational eollege has had an millstone 
Any 
i¢ appraisal must frankly admit that academic 
freedom and objectivity are always hedged about. 
Professor De Boer's criticism is commendable for its 
fight but it is unrealistie when 
it resorts to epithets of “rancor,” “Fascist,” and “lack 
of objectivity.” 

Colonel George C. Reinhardt’s bristling criticism 
of DeBoer (“What Is the Enemy?”, ScHoot AND 
Society, October 14, 1950) is probably representa- 
the military man’s disgust with academic at- 
tempts to deal with the subject of academic freedom 
in such an The military mind 
looks upon educational institutions on all levels as 


extra 
requiring it to operate within sectarian bounds. 
realist 


on behalf of ideals, 


tive of 


unrealistic manner. 
arms of the state to be employed the same as all other 
institutions to repel attacks upon the state from 
without or within. The sincerity and the realism of 
Colonel Reinhardt are commendable, but his not too 
subtle attacks on DeBoer’s “patriotism” are regret- 
table. 


Events 
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Despite the limitations mentioned, it still 
a duty of higher education to attempt to aoe the 
There is a fundamenta) 
issue underlying the contributions of Brickman, De 


long-term goals of mankind. 


Boer, and Reinhardt which is not merely conte; mpo- 
rary and engendered by competing forms of national. 
ism; it is at least as old as the teachings of Jesy 
The Roman concept of One World was embodied jr 
the pax romana; the way to unity and world peacg 
is through a preponderance of force. The ( 
concept of One World derives from the teach 
Jesus: the way to unity and world peace is throug} 


The 


more congenial, and the record of history up 


love. “stodgy military mind” finds the forme 
seems to indicate that the majority of men 

those who have, however mistakenly, been affected }y 
the Christian tradition, believe that the slower grovwt} 
of international co-operation through religious sent 
ments and education for cultural reconstruction ar 
likely to achieve the 


more f 


democracy is goal ¢ 
humanity. 

Mere opinion or contemporary passion are no! 
likely to render a just decision. Despite the arg 
ments of Thrasymachus and Machiavelli that 
is the right rule of the stronger, history seems t 
that violence begets violence and that force may 
temporary victories, but in the long run must yi 
to the democratic aspiration of all men everywher 
In short, 
vented by force only over short periods, and national- 


a tentative stage of politi 


a wider redistribution of power can be pre 


ism is probably only 
Mankind 
saints who have consistently put 


velopment. fears and honors its soldiers, 
but reveres the 
humanity above all nations. 

Bertrand Russell summarized the fundamental issue 
“p 


in his book on ower” 


It is not ultimately by violence that men are ruled ! 
by the vision of those who appeal to the common 

of mankind, for happiness, for inward and outward peact 
and for the understanding of the world in which, by u 
choice of our own, we have to live. 





FIDDLING DURING THE EMERGENCY 
Evipence has been provided in the past few weeks 
that one aspeet of American culture is considered to 
be sufficiently important to justify taking time off for 
study during the present emergency. If the American 
way of life is at stake, obviously all main roads and 
bypaths must be surveyed and protected. Answering 
a questionnaire on comics and comic books 74 per cent 
of the students of Albion (Mich.) College, who were 
polled, stated that they “would weleome Shakespeare, 


Dickens, and other classics in comic-book form.” 


Further, 
contributory factors to American culture, 9 per cent 


“when asked to eategorize comic books : 


thought them objectionable; 30 per cent, peer 45 per 


cent, fairly good; 5 per cent, good; and 2 per cent 
excellent.” 

Bowling Green (Ohio) 
publicity to the fact that a thesis on comic books ha 
been accepted “in partial fulfillment of the requir 
ments for the degree of master of arts.” The succes* 
ful candidate believes that “comic books shou! 


that “eomics are an 


State University has give! 


used in American schools,” 
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tegral part of our culture and consequently cannot be 
‘onored by educators,” and that “the comics provide 
basis for learning history, geography, and science 


” 


in a natural and personal setting. Comies ean be 
used effectively in the classroom to promote reading 
readiness, remedial reading, creative writing, and 
consumer education (because, as the announcement 
reads, “the child deals with a commodity for which 
he has spent his own money, by which he actually 
comes in contact with a salesman, and about which he 
has an idea of the objective quality of the merchan- 


dise purchased”), And through comics the advan- 


tazes of better books can be shown. There should be 
careful guidance to better forms of children’s litera- 
ture. Men may rise by comics to higher things. 

It is hoped that there is no risk involved of being 
charged with subversive activity in raising any ques- 
tion about the merits of what is described as an in- 
tegral part of American culture. What is disturbing 
is that two institutions of higher education should 
think these two incidents of sufficient significance to 
justify publicity about them. 

In The Saturday Review of Literature, January 13, 
Raymond Aron in an article, “Does Europe welcome 
American Leadership,” writes that the enemies of the 
American “way of life” 


profess to see in the Atlantic Pact the opening wedge 





which will allow European cultures to be flooded by an 
inferior, mass-produced American culture. 


Perhaps there is some connection between M. Aron’s 
words and the serious acceptance of comics and comic 
books as “contributory factors to American culture.” 
Perhaps the existence of the emergency has been ex- 
aggerated, and business goes on as usual, even the 
business of education.—I. L. K. 


PRESIDENT JAMES B. CONANT’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 


In his annual report to the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, James B. Conant, president, dis- 
cussed the future of the university and proposed 
“serious readjustments” in Harvard’s educational pat- 
tern for a period marked by “a considerably reduced 
but still sizable student body,” most of whom will have 
served two years in the armed forces before entering 
college. There is certain to be a continual flow in and 
out of the armed forces unless men between 18 and 
26 are kept in uniform longer than two years. 


Indeed, from the point of view of providing for the 
possible contingency of a total war, such a continuous 
flow seems essential in order to build a reserve of men 
with military experience. Under any form of draft as 
long as mobilization remains partial, there will be a 
considerable number of young men enrolled in our col- 


leges and universities. Indeed after the transitional 
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years the numbers might be at least as great as in the 
1930’s. 


With students entering colleges after military ser- 
vice, faculties of colleges and professional schools 
“must consider carefully whether or not their present 
The accel- 
erated program of World War II was not successful 
Dr. Conant 
sees no reason why not only for able students but “for 


programs may be materially shortened.” 
and the present schedule may be too long. 


students who have served two years in uniform, the 
three-year degree which was so common forty years 
ago might not mark the usual completion of work in 
Harvard College.” 
gram of general education, which after a five-year 
experimental period goes into full effect next fall, 


In this connection Harvard’s pro- 


may prove to be an even more significant phase of 
Harvard College than had been originally thought. 
Professional education deserves careful scrutiny quite 
as much as the undergraduate eurriculum. 

With reference to the faculty Dr. Conant proposes 
rotating members in governmental service “to keep 
the educational centers of the nation intact in coming 
years.” Such a plan would avoid the disruption that 
took place in World War II and prevent a dissipation 
of the highly specialized manpower of the universities. 


In the long run the national significance of each aca- 
It should 
be possible both to keep these centers strong and make 
contributions to the mobilization by the lean of faculty 
members. 


demic community is as an educational center. 


3ut this will be possible only if a few at a 
time are called away and their tour of duty is for a rela- 
tively brief span of years. 


UNESCO’S BOOK-COUPON SCHEME 

THE book-coupon scheme launched by UNESCO 
about two years ago (see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, No- 
vember 5, 1949) has become a million-dollar business. 
The scheme was intended to start books moving across 
borders previously closed by foreign-exchange con- 
trols. Today UNESCO coupons have joined the secant 
ranks of currencies accepted in most parts of the 
world. Books can be ordered from abroad and paid 
for with a UNESCO coupon in any of 70 countries, 
educational films in 13, and scientifie apparatus in 11. 
The recent issue of Coupon No. F-00904 to France 
brought the total issue of coupons above the million- 
dollar mark. In the words of the report received by 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO from 
their headquarters in Paris, “Snipping Red Tape Puts 
UNESCO into New Million-Dollar Business.” The 
purchaser no longer has to fill out many forms, obtain 
an important license, secure the purchase of credit 
through a bank, and go to the custom warehouse to 
get the book on its arrival. 

UNESCO built up a dollar reserve to back its eur- 
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rency for the purchase of books in hard-currency 
areas. Coupons were sold for French franes and 
pound sterling and redeemed in dollars and Swiss 
francs. The scheme was extended in 1949 from books 
to educational films and scientific apparatus. Chinese 
money, Egyptian and Turkish pounds, and Indian 
rupees have been added to the currencies acceptable 
for coupons. For a time a small profit was made 
by UNESCO by selling book coupons with a 5-per- 
This was eliminated in 1949, but 
UNESCO still receives discounts for supplies of sci- 


cent surcharge. 


entific apparatus and educational films. 

So far, India has been the best customer for 
UNESCO coupons. The United States has also be- 
come a purchaser through American booksellers and 
soon, it is expected, the service will be extended to 
American libraries, including the Library of Congress. 
The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO has 
a panel on books which, under the chairmanship of 
Ben W. Huebsch, has been active in developing co- 
operation with the scheme. The American Booksellers 
Association receives book coupons from purchasers in 
other countries and provides books on a nonprofit 
basis. 

The head of the UNESCO coupon scheme and one 
of its originators is Jacob Zuckerman. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
WORK BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

THe New York School for Social Work, for 52 
years a division of the Community Service Society, 
is to become an independent and separate institution, 
but will remain a graduate institution of Columbia 
University. The school, founded in 1898 by the Com- 
munity Service Society, is recognized as the leading 


Notes and News 
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educational center for training in the science of gocig! 
welfare and has exerted a profound influence on 
development here and abroad. 

The separation action was announced by Bayard F. 
Pope, chairman of the society’s Board of Trustees, 
Frederick Sheffield, chairman of the school’s Board. 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Columbia Un). 
versity. The move was described as being “in the 
best interest of both the CSS and the school.” Some 
legal details remain to be completed, following which 
application will be made to the State Board of Regents 
for a separate charter. 

The school now oceupies the former Carnegie resi. 
dence at 2 East 91st Street, New York 28. 


lts 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS TO BE 
OPENED AT YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 

THE establishment of medical and dental schools has 
been authorized at Yeshiva University (New York 
33) by the State Board of Regents. The plans for 
raising large sums of money to open a medical school 
of the highest grade will be embarked upon shortly, 
and negotiations, already begun with hospitals in the 
city, will be speeded up. The specific location of the 
new schools is as yet undetermined, according to Sam- 
uel Belkin, president of the university, but in the 
development of the medical school the university wil! 
be “guided by an Advisory Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, comprising leading medical educators and phy- 
sicians, now in formation.” The only criteria for ad- 
mission would be ability and character. It is hoped 
to raise about 10 million dollars during the present 
year in order to make it possible to open the schoo! 
in 1952. There is need of more medical education in 
New York City where no new medical schools have 
been established since 1898. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 5: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Lieutenant General Troy H. Middleton, commander 
of the 45th Division and Eighth Army Corps during 
World War II, on February 1 succeeded Harold 
W. Stoke, president, Louisiana State University. Dr. 
Stoke, whose appointment was reported in ScHOooL 
anp Society, July 26, 1947, resigned in December, 
1950. 


Louis Jefferson Long, treasurer, Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.), has been named president, Wells 
College (Aurora, N. Y.), to sueceed Richard Leighton 








Greene, whose resignation because of ill health was 
reported in Scuoot aND Socrety, February 11, 195). 
Jerome H. Bentley, treasurer, who has been serving 
as acting president, will continue in this capacity until 
Dr. Long assumes his new duties in the summer. 


The Reverend Victor B. Nieporte, S.J., dean, Evening 
College, Xavier University (Cincinnati), has been 
named regent of the college and director of admissions 
of the university, succeeding in the latter capacity the 
Reverend Raymond L. Mooney, 8.J., who has been 
appointed to the staff of John Carroll University 
(Cleveland). Irvin F. Beumer, director of veterans’ 
education, has succeeded Father Nieporte in the 
deanship. 


John Bruce Behney, professor of systematic theology 
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and church history, the Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary (Dayton, Ohio), has succeeded the late Walter 
Edwin Roush as dean. The death of Dr. Roush was 
reported in ScHOoL AND Society, January 13. The 
Reverend Wayne Barr, of Alliance (Ohio), has been 
appointed to’take over the courses in Old Testament 
nterpretation formerly given by Dr. Roush. 


John D. Black, formerly clinical psychologist, Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau, the University of Minnesota, 
recently assumed new duties as director of the Coun- 
sling and Testing Center, Stanford University. 


In reporting the appointment of W. Virgil Nestrick 
toa new post (ScHOOL AND Society, January 6) there 
was an error because of the misinformation in the 
source used. Dr. Nestrick has been appointed co- 
ordinator of teacher placement and field service in 
the College of the City of New York—City College, 
Brooklyn College, Hunter College, and Queens College 
—not in City College, as stated. 


Arthur S. Gist, who retired as president, Humboldt 
State College (Arcata, Calif.), July 1, 1950, after 20 
years of service, has assumed new duties as director 
of instruction, Golden Gate College (San Francisco). 
In announcing the appointment, Nagel T. Miner, 
president, reported that the college was recently ac- 
credited for the bachelor and master degrees by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 


Chester A. Arents, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), was reported in ScHoou AnD Soctety, 
October 1, 1949, has been named co-ordinator of re- 
search for the institute. 


Maurice F. Seay, whose appointment as professor 
of educational administration, the University of Chi- 
cago, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 29, 
1950, has been named chairman of the department of 
education, succeeding Alonzo G. Grace, whose ap- 
pointment as chairman of the division of advanced 
study, School of Education, New York University, 
was reported in these columns, December 30, 1950. 


Charles Hard Townes, professor of physics, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed Ernest Kempton 
Adams Research Fellow for 1950-51. Dr. Townes is 
conducting research to determine the molecular struc- 
ture of various substances. 


Charles C. Tillinghast, whose retirement as principal, 
Horace Mann School for Boys (Fieldston, New York 
City), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, February 
28, 1950, has been appointed professor of education, 
University of Bridgeport (Conn.). 


John Wu, since 1929 visiting senior professor of 
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law, University of Hawaii, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of law in the new School of Law, Seton Hall 
University (Jersey City, N. J.), which opened on 
February 5. 


Kurt F. Leidecker, assistant professor of philosophy, 
Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia (Fredericksburg), is serving as visiting associate 
professor of philosophy in the University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles) during the second semester. 


Edward C. Kirkland, Frank Munsey Professor of 
History, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), has 
been named to a visiting professorship in history, the 
University of Wisconsin, under a fund established by 
the will of the late Kemper H. Knapp. Merle Curti, 
professor of history in the university, has been granted 
leave of absence for the second semester to do research 
in Washington (D. C.) and New York City. Corn- 
well Rogers, a specialist on the French Revolution, 
wil] give one of Paul Farmer’s courses in modern 
European history and the basic sophomore course in 
the same field. 
history, is on continued leave of absence for research 
on French intellectual and cultural history in Paris. 
Kwan-wai So, a Chinese graduate student, will give 
the course on the history of the Far East usually 


Dr. Farmer, assistant professor of 


taught by Eugene Boardman, assistant professor of 
history, who is doing research in Hong Kong under a 
Fulbright Scholarship. 


Because of incomplete information given on the 
source of a report on the National Association of Pro- 
fessors of Hebrew, ScHoou AnD Society, January 20, 
Abraham I. Katsh was identified as professor of edu- 
cational sociology, New York University. Dr. Katsh 
is professor of Hebrew culture and education. 


Thomas D. Horn, assistant professor of teaching and 
principal of the elementary school, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College (Cedar Falls), will assume new duties 
next fall as associate professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Robert E. Goostree, formerly instructor in govern- 
ment and politics, the State University of lowa, as- 
sumed new duties in a similar post in the University 
of Maryland in January. 


W. W. Charters, whose retirement as director of 
research, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, March 11, 1950, was 
recently appointed director of the Evaluation Study 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute (Madi- 
son, Wis.). The other members of the committee are: 
Edgar Dale, director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
the Ohio State University (readability); William 
Rasche, of the Milwaukee Board of Education (tech- 
nical-vocational) ; Kenneth Rehage, of the University 
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of Chicago (social science); James Parsons, of the 
University of Chicago (physical science); Harold P. 
Faweett, professor of education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity (mathematics); and Paul Bagwell, professor 
of written and spoken English, Michigan State Col- 
lege Marjorie Carpenter, head 
of the department of humanities, Stephens College, 
will examine materials and textbooks now used for 


(communications). 


courses relating to art, literature, and music. 


Robert J. Trayhern, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Rochester, will leave on February 
15 to assume new duties as director of a research 
group with the U. S. Central Intelligence Agency in 
Washington (D. C.). 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, whose retirement as director, 
division of special education and mental hygiene, Del- 
aware State Department of Public Instruction, was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Scciety, April 7, 1945, was 
honored on his seventy-fifth birthday, January 19, at 
a banquet given by Upsala College (East Orange, N. 
J.). Dr. Wallin, who has been teaching and writing 
since his retirement and whose new textbook on men- 
tally handicapped children is nearing completion, re- 
ceived a bound volume of more than 100 letters of 
congratulation from 21 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. 

At the annual meeting of the Southwestern Philo- 
sophical Conference, held in Fort Worth (Tex.), De- 
cember 29, 1950, the following officers for 1951 were 
elected: Hubert G. Alexander, professor of philoso- 
phy, the University of New Mexico, president; Ed- 
ward S. Robinson, the University of Kansas, vice- 
president; and Ian P. McGreal, assistant professor of 
philosophy, Southern Methodist University (Dallas, 
Tex.), secretary-treasurer. New members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: A. Cornelius Benjamin, John 
H. Lathrop Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Missouri; James Street Fulton, associate professor of 
philosophy, Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.) ; and Mil- 
lard Scherich, chairman of the department of phi- 
losophy, Oklahoma A and M College (Stillwater). 


Benjamin A. Hewitt, whose appointment as dean of 
instruction, Mitchell College (New London, Conn.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 26, 
1949, has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

Nancy M. McFarland, retired professor of Latin 
and Greek, Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), 
died, January 28. Miss McFarland had taught at 
Chicora College (Greenville, S. Car.) and Sweet 
Briar (Va.) College before going to Mary Baldwin 
College in 1919. She was retired in 1946. 


Lloyd Wellington Fisher, professor of geology, Bates 
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College (Lewiston, Maine), died, January 30, at the 
age of fifty-three years. Dr. Fisher had served as 
teaching fellow (1921-22), the Pennsylvania Stat, 
College; assistant instructor in geology (1922-23) 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University; instructor in geology 
(1923-27), Brown University (Providence, R. I): 
and assistant professor and associate professor of 
geology (1929-41), professor (since 1941), and heag 
of the department (since 1929), Bates College. 


Napoleon B. Heller, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, Temple University (Philadelphia), died, Jan. 
uary 31, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Heller 
had taught at Fort Worth (Tex.) University ang 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia) befor 
going to Temple University in 1907. He was retired 
in 1937. 


Mother Mary John, retired president, Georgia 
Court College (Lakewood, N. J.), died of a heart 
ailment, February 1, at the age of seventy-nine years 
Mother Mary John had served as director (1900-08), 
St. Joseph’s Academy (Bordentown, N. J.); dear 
(1908-40), Mount St. Mary’s College (then of Plain- 
field, N. J., but moved in 1924 to Lakewood, N. J., 
and renamed Georgian Court College) ; and president 
(1940-48), Georgian Court College. 


Florence Curtis Hanson, former editor, American 
Teacher, died, February 1, at the age of eighty-tw 
years. Mrs. Hanson had served as teacher (1896 
97), Kane (Pa.) High School; teacher in the publi 
schools (1897-1905), Olean (N. Y.); teacher of his 
tory (1905-26), Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
founder (1926) and secretary-treasurer and editor 
(1926-35), American Teacher; executive secretary 
(1926-34), American Federation of Teachers; an 
president (1926-35), Chicago High School Teachers 
Council. 


Francis Marsh Baldwin, former professor of zoology, 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles), 
died, February 2, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr 
Baldwin had served as instructor in nature and scienct 
(1908-11), Kentucky Normal School (Louisville); 
professor of biology (1911-15), Western Marylané 
College (Westminster); assistant in zoology (1915 
17), University of Illinois; assistant professor of 
zoology (1917-19), associate professor (1919-20), 
and professor of physiology (1920-27), Iowa Stat 
College (Ames); and professor of zoology (1927 
50) and chairman of the department (1929-50), Uni 
versity of Southern California. 


Roswell Sessoms Britton, assistant professor of 
Chinese and mathematics, New York University, died, 
February 2, at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. 
Britton had served as head of the department of 
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‘ournalism (1924-26), Yenching University, and at 
New York University since 1929. 

William McLeish Dunbar, head of the department 
of architecture, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
jjed, February 3, at the age of fifty-five years. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar had served as professor of architec- 
ture, Cornell University; head of the department of 
architecture, Scripps College (Claremont, Calif.) ; and 
head of the department of fine arts, the University 
of New Mexico, before going to Miami University in 
1947. 

The Reverend Charles B. Swartz, professor of re- 
ligion, Hanover (Ind.) College, died of a heart attack, 
February 3, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Swartz 
had held pastorates in Presbyterian Churches in Chi- 
cago, Galesburg (Ill.), and Bloomington (Ind.), be- 
fore joining the staff of the college in 1945. 


Dorothy Speare, associate professor of creative 
writing, Boston University, died, February 4. Miss 
Speare, who had had a long career as an opera singer 
and who was the author of a number of books, was 
appointed to the associate professorship in 1949. 


Coming Events 

An Administrators’ Clinie on Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, the first of its kind, will be a feature of the 
annual meeting of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, to be held in the Hotel Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantie City, February 19-21. Be- 
cause of the interest of school administrators “in hav- 
ing practical answers to their questions relative to 
building audio-visual programs,’ the DAVI has 
planned the clinic, with audio-visual consultants as- 
signed to each division. The areas to be covered 
are: county and rural programs, city programs, 
teacher-education programs in audio-visual methods, 
and college and university service programs. 


The annual meeting of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at the Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantie City, February 20. 
the program will be a discussion of the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution and By-laws. The 


Among other items on 


amendments, if adopted, will broaden the scope of 
the association’s activities and extend its services be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States. 


dther Items 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities moved on February 1 from its former loca- 
tion, 1406 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, to 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Beginning with the second semester, the University 
of Massachusetts (Amherst) will offer what is be- 
lieved to be the first course relating to the training 
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of auxiliary medical personnel for civilian defense. 
The course, “Clinical Laboratory Methods,” is de- 
signed to meet the acute shortage of medical labora- 
tory technicians trained in blood typing, RH-blood 
determination, blood count, and hemoglobin determi- 
nation. Twenty women students majoring in science 
will be accepted in February for the work which, 
according to Ralph France, head of bacteriology 
and public health in the university, may serve as an 
experimental pilot course for similar offerings in other 
institutions throughout the state. 


seen ) LY. , 
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ARNSTEIN, FLORA J. Adventure into Poetry. Pp. 
vii+217. Stanford University Press, Calif. 195]. 
$3.00. 

This is an experiment with a group of small children in 
creative verse making at San Francisco's Presidio Open-Air 
School. The author knows the way into the inner spirit of 
childhood and how to bring out the child’s dormant power 
for poetic expression. 

e 

AUSUBEL, HERMAN. UHistorians and Their Craft: A 
Study of the Presidential Addresses of the American 
Historical Association, 1884-1945. Pp. 373. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. $4.75. 

* 


BERGSTRAESSER, ARNOLD (Editor). Goethe and 
the Modern Age. Pp. xii+402. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1950. 
$5.00. 

This contains the lectures delivered at the Goethe Bicen- 
tennial Convocation held in Aspen (Colo.) in July, 1949. 
eo 
‘Conservation Edueation in American Schools.’ 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, American Association of 
School Administrators. Pp. 527. Illustrated. Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, NEA, 1201 

16th Street, Washington 6, D.C. 1951. $4.00. 
This yearbook on conservation education pertains to the 
wise use of natural resources, not to miserly hoarding. 

e 


CROW, LESTER D., AND ALICE CROW. An I[ntro- 
duction to Guidance; Principles and Practices. Pp. 
xi+430. Illustrated. American Book Company, 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 1951. $4.00. 
Guidance as a necessary aspect of all education is receiv- 
ing new emphasis; today we are recognizing the guidance 
needs of individuals from childhood through adulthood. 

7 

CURTIS, 8S. J. History of Education in Great Britain. 
Pp. vii+ 637. University Tutorial Press Ltd., Clifton 
House, Euston Road, London N.W.1. 1950. 18/6. 
First published in 1948, this 2d and greatly enlarged edi- 
tion contains many new features and is a full and compre- 
hensive account of the development of education in Great 
Britain. 

e 

DOMAS, SIMEON J. Report of an Exploratory Study 
of Teacher Competence. Pp. 111. The New England 
School Development Council, Peabody House, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1950. $1.50, quantity 
rates. 

The first year of this study was largely exploratory; the 
report, therefore, raises more questions than it answers. 


It suggests, however, possible paths for exploration in 
search of solutions to the questions left unanswered. 
* 


ETHERINGTON, T. H. 


In and Cut of School. Pp. 
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viii+ 98. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd., Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 1950. 6/-. 
A useful book for teachers, describing an adaptation of the 
project method to suit the needs of a particular school. 
The course was planned for a secondary modern depart- 
ment in a fairly small school. 

. 
Crusaders for American Liberalism. 
Pp. xvi+422. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 1950. $4.00. 
A classic study of America’s “Age of Reform’’—the muck- 
raking period of the first decades of this century. First 
published in 1939 and long out of print; now reissued with 
a new introduction. 


FILLER, LOUIS. 


c 
Glaucon; An Inquiry into the Aims 
of Education. Pp. x+173. Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., London W.C.2. 1950. 12/6. 
The author has named this book after Socrates’ most faith- 
ful stooge in the Republic who follows the argument 
through to the end. 


JEFFREYS, M. V. C. 


JENSEN, MERRILL. The New Nation: A History of 

the United States during the Confederation, 1781-1789. 
Pp. xv +433+xi. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 1950. $5.00. 
This is a definitive account of the first years of the United 
States. The period is important because during it men 
debated whether or not a people could govern themselves. 
Beyond that, advocates of world government turn to this 
remarkable period for guidance and illumination. 


KING, ROLF (Editor). Goethe on Human Creativeness 
and Other Goethe Essays. Pp. xxvii+252.  Illus- 
trated. University of Georgia Press, Athens. 1950. 
The essays were compiled by the editor in association with 
Calvin Brown (University of Georgia) and Erich Funke 
(the State University of Iowa) and is dedicated to A. R. 
Hohlfeld, professor emeritus of German, the University of 
Wisconsin, ‘great teacher and inspirer of American Goethe 
Scholarship.” 

e 

LEWIN, KURT. Field Theory in Social Science: Se- 
lected Theoretical Papers. Pp. xx+346. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 35d Street, New York 16. 1951. 
$5.00. 

Edited by Dorwin Cartwright, this is a source book on the 

methods of one of the most brilliant and productive minds 

in the history of social science and will be of cardinal im- 

portance to every teacher, student, and worker in the field. 
* 


MILLARD, CECIL V. Case Inventory for the Study of 
Child Development. Pp. iv+29. Burgess Publishing 
Company, 426 8. Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
1950. $1.25. 

e 

PESTALOZZI, HEINRICH. 
Aphorisms. Pp. xii+93. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16. 1951. $2.75. 
With an introduction by William H. Kilpatrick, this is a 
collection of pithy sayings designed to present to the seri- 
ous reader some of the underlying basic principles of the 
philosophy of education of the great Swiss. 

@ 

SHARKEY, DON. These Young Lives. Pp. 85. Illus- 

trated. William H. Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New 
York 7. 1950. 2.25. 
The Department of Superintendents of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association has made this report possible. 
The American Catholic educational system is an amazingly 
complete unit that is closely integrated with a great reli- 
gious ideal. 


The Education of Man: 


® 

Nicolas Berdyaev: Captive of 
The Westminster Press, Wither- 
1950. $3.50. 


SPINKA, MATTHEW. 
Freedom. Pp. 220. 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7. 
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This offers the reader a unique opportunity to become ae. 
quainted with the great Russian philosopher's thought as 
interpretated by a well-known Church historian, 


‘*Study Abroad: International Handbook. Fellowships 
Scholarships, Educational Exchange.’’ Vol. III, 1950, 
UNESCO Publication No. 807. Pp. 307. Columbis 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.25, 
During the two years in which Study Abroad has been {p 
existence, the secretariat has been in daily contact with its 
users, and many suggestions have been offered as to how 
the volume could be made more serviceable, 

o 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. 
in America. Pp. ix +492. 
York 16. 1950. $3.75. 
First published in 1930 this revised and enlarged edition 
a standard work in the field, has earned for itself the repu- 
tation of authority and increasingly wider use since jt. 
original publication. 


The Story of Religion 
Harper and Brothers, New 


‘They Work While You Play: A Study of Teen-Age 
Boys and Girls Employed in Amusement Industries,” 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards Bul 
letin No. 124. Pp. iii+26. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 15 cents. 

There are nearly 200,000 young workers under 18—nearly 
80,000 under 16—employed in the various industries fyr- 
nishing public amusement. 


WAGSTAFF, HENRY McGILBERT. Impressions of 
Men and Movements at the University of North Caro. 
lina. Pp. ix+110. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 1950. $2.00. 

Edited with a prefatory note by Louis R. Wilson, this 
traces the history of the university from its beginnings to 
1930, by a professor of history who died at the university 
in 1945. 

o 

WILLS, CLARICE DECHENT, AND WILLIAM BH. 
STEGEMAN. Living in the Kindergarten: A Hand- 
book for Kindergarten Teachers. Pp. 374. Illus 
trated. Follett Publishing Company, 1257 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 1950. 

With a foreword by Olga Adams, director of the senior 
kindergarten, Laboratory School, the University of Chicago. 
> 


WILSON, FRANCIS GRAHAM. The Case for Con- 

servatism. Pp. v+74. The University of Washing- 
ton Press, Seattle 5. 1951. $1.75. 
These three lectures delivered at the university by the 
author are a genuinely philosophical approach to the prob- 
lem of what a true definition of liberalism and conserva- 
tism really is. 
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